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Development of the United States Office of Education 
By John W. Studebaker* 


HE U. S. Office of Education is now carrying 

forward a plan of organization and develop- 
ment to improve its service. Effectuating such a 
plan necessarily had to await the end of the war. 
The plan was inaugurated in the summer of 1945 
with the aid of an increased appropriation made by 
the Congress. Staff duties and services of the Office 
have been realigned, and some new appointments 
have been made. Further progress is contemplated 
as additional funds are made available. 


Plan of Organization 
and Development 


With the cooperation of staff members of the 
Federal Security Agency and the Bureau of the 
Budget, the plan was prepared in 1944 and was 
published in my annual report for that year. 

The plan clearly recognizes that in the United 
States the control and administrative direction of 
education are proper functions of the States. It 
recognizes also that the quality and effectiveness of 
the educational programs in the States are matters 
of vital concern to the Nation as a whole, that the 
education or the lack of education of the citizenry 
of one or another of the States is a source of national 
strength or of national weakness. 

Basic legislation, enacted in 1867, established the 
Office: 


“. . . for the purpose of collecting such statistics 


and facts as shall show the condition and progress of 
education in the several States and Territories, and 
of diffusing such information respecting the organi- 
zation and management of schools and school systems 
and methods of teaching, as shall aid the people of 


__ 


*U. S. Commissioner of Education. 
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the United States in the establishment and mainte- 
nance of efficient school systems, and otherwise 
promote the cause of education throughout the 
country.” 

It is apparent from this statement that the Office of 
Education was created as a service agency for all 
phases and aspects of education, both public and 
private. The purpose of the plan of organization 
and development is to enable the Office to improve 
its service to the people and their instrumentalities 
of education. The question of additional Federal 
financial aid to support education in the States is not 
involved in the plan. 

The plan proposes only an extension of the familiar 
and time-honored services of the Office of Education. 
The broad functions involved are: 

1. The collection of information with respect to 
education in the States and in other countries so 
as to make possible intelligent comparisons and 
conclusions regarding the efficiency of educational 
programs. 

2. The formulation and recommendation of mini- 
mum educational standards which ought to be made 
to prevail in the schools and colleges of all the States 
and the preparation of suggested proposals and 
plans for improving various educational practices, 
arrived at by cooperative planning among private 
and public educational organizations and lay groups, 
such recommendations and proposals to be influen- 
tial only if their merit and appropriateness warrant 
voluntary acceptance by the States and institutions. 

3. The provision of services of a national character 
that cannot well be undertaken by single States 
acting alone, e. g., the collection, interpretation, and 
dissemination of national statistics, the conduct of 
national and other important surveys, and the 
convening of conferences of national significance. 

4. Pointing out desirable educational ends and 
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procedures, evaluating educational trends, and 
giving educational advice and discriminating praise. 

5. The offering of consultative services to States, 
school systems, and higher educational institutions 
on problems of reorganization, finance, administra- 
tion, and curriculum. 

6. The coordination of government activities 
relating to education through schools and colleges. 

The’plan of organization of the Office parallels the 
general organization of school systems, colleges, 
universities, and professional organizations with 
which the Office cooperates. It is expected that 
through this arrangement the work of the Office will 
flow continuously, smoothly, and expeditiously with 
overlapping and duplication of effort reduced to the 
minimum. Also, it is expected that both laymen 
and educators will find no difficulty in understanding 
the plan and will be able to transact business with 
the Office with ease and without delay. 


Office Organization 


The plan of office organization which has now been 
put into effect provides for eight divisions, each 
headed by a director, who at the present time reports 
directly to the Commissioner. Within each division 
there will be several sections, each in charge of a 
chief. The divisions are: 


1. Elementary Education 


a. Elementary School Organization and Supervi- 
sion 

b. Teacher Education 

c. Instructional Problems 


d. Exceptional Children and Youth 


2. Secondary Education 


a. Secondary School Organization and Supervi- 
sion 

b. Teacher Education 

c. Instructional Problems 


3. Vocational Education 


a. Agricultural Education 

. Trade and Industrial Education 

Home Economics Education 

. Business Education 

Otcupational Information and Guidance 
Statistics and Research 


moans 


4. Higher Education 
a. Organization and Administration 
b. Professional Education 
c. Arts and Sciences 
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5. International Educational Relations 

. American Republics Educational Relations 

. British Empire Educational Relations 

. European Educational Relations 

. Near and Far Eastern Educational Relations 


a0 & B® 


6. School Administration 


a. General Administration. 
b. School Housing 
c. Business Administration 


7. Auxiliary Services 


Service to Libraries 

School and College Health Service 
Educational Uses of Radio 
School-Community Recreation 
Visual Education 

School Lunchroom Management 
g. Services for the Blind 


moans 


8. Central Services 


a. Research and Statistical Service 
b. Information and Publications 
c. Office of Education Library 

d. Administrative Management 
(Budgets, Personnel, Fiscal) 

The staff personnel of the Office has been as- 
signed to the divisions and sections. The divisional 
directors are: (1) Assistant Commissioner Bess 
Goodykoontz, Elementary Education; (2) Galen 
Jones, Secondary Education; (3) Assistant Commis- 
sioner for Vocational Education J. C. Wright'; (4) 
Fred J. Kelly, Higher Education; (5) Harold Benja- 
min, International Educational Relations; (6) (To be 
filled), School Administration; (7) Rall I. Grigsby, 
Special Assistant to the Commissioner, and Auxiliary 
Services; (8) Kenneth O. Warner, Executive Assistant 
to the Commissioner, and Central Services. 


and __ Services 


Planning and Coordination 


Responsibility for service is delegated largely to 
the eight divisions. To assist in the formulation 
of policies and purposes and in promoting coopera- 
tion in action, definite provision is made for coordina- 
tion in planning and work. 

The General Planning Council consists of the 
directors of the eight divisions and other members 
of the staff, with the Commissioner of Education as 
chairman. This group meets regularly to consider 
policies and projects of the office. Until several 


1 Will be succeeded on July 1, 1946, by Raymond W, Gregory, now a mem- 
ber of the staff of Vocational Education, U. S. Office of Education, 

















heads of divisions could be selected through the Civil 
Service, the organization of the Council was delayed. 
Its first meeting occurred on February 12. 
Interdivisional committees constitute another device 
for sharing experiences in program planning and 
development and coordinating the activities of the 
divisions. Such committees have been appointed 
on research and statistics, the library, and veterans’ 
education. Others will be created from time to time. 


Citizens’ Federal Committee 
on Education 


The Citizens’ Federal Committee on Education is 
being organized to assist in developing policies for 
the Office and programs of service to education 
throughout the country to be carried on by the 
Office. The presidents of a number of organizations 
have been invited by the Federal Security Adminis- 
trator to designate representatives on the Committee, 
which is to meet in Washington, D. C., late in March. 
The term of each member is 3 years, and one-third 
of the membership is to be appointed each year. 

The personnel of the committee is: 


1. Representing Agriculture 
A. S. Goss, Master, National Grange 
Edward A. O’Neal, President, American Farm 
Bureau Federation 
James G. Patton, President, Farmers Educational 
and Cooperative Union 


2. Representing Business 


Thomas C. Boushall, Chairman, Committee on 
Education, Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States 

Margaret A. Hickey, National President, National 
Federation of Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs 

Roland B. Woodward, Member of Committee on 
Education, Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States 


3. Representing Homemakers 
Mrs. LaFell Dickinson, President, General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs 
Mrs. William A. Hastings, President, National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers 
Kathryn McHale, General Director, American 
Association of University Women 


4. Representing Labor 
John T. Corbett, Brotherhoods of Railroad Employ- 
ees, Assistant Grand Chief Engineer and Na- 
tional Legislative Representative, Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers 
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Kermit Eby, Director, Department of Education 
and Research, Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions 

Matthew Woll, Chairman, Committee on Educa- 
tion, American Federation of Labor 


5. Representing Manufacturing 


M. McDonald Comer, National Association of 
Manufacturers, Chairman of the Board of 
Avondale Mills 

Walter D. Fuller, National Association of Manu- 
facturers, President of the Curtis Publishing 
Company 

Robert S. Wilson, National Association of Manu- 
facturers, Vice President of the Goodyear Tire 
and Rubber Company 


6. Representing Negro Groups 


J. L. Horace, National Fraternal Council of Negro 
Churches 

Mrs. Estelle Massey Riddle, National Council of 
Negro Women, Consultant of the National 
Nursing Council for War Service, Inc. 

P. B. Young, Sr., National Negro Newspaper 
Publishers Association 


7. Representing the Professions 


Albert J. Harno, American Bar Association, Dean 
of the College of Law, University of Illinois 

Dr. Victor Johnson, Secretary, Council on Medical 
Education and Hospitals, American Medical 
Association 

Everett S. Lee, Chairman, Engineers’ Council for 
Professional Development 


8. Representing Religious Groups 


Very Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, Director, 
Department of Education, National Catholic 
Welfare Conference 

F. Ernest Johnson, Executive Secretary, Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America 

Harry A. Wolfson, Chair of Jewish Studies, Har- 
vard University, Jewish Groups 


9. Representing Veterans 


Walter C. Hess, Disabled American Veterans, 
Graduate School, Georgetown University 

Walter G. Ingalls, American Legion 

Rev. Frank Tishkins, Chairman, National Com- 
mittee on Civic Affairs, Veterans of Foreign 


Wars 


Surplus Property Utilization 


From time to time the Office of Education has 
been called upon to render services that were tempo- 








rary in character. An example is the administration 
of the educational program of the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps during the depression. More recently 
it developed and administered extensive programs 
for the training by schools and colleges of war pro- 
duction and food production workers. 

The Office is now establishing, on a temporary 
basis, a Division of Surplus Property Utilization to 
represent the Federal Government in working out 
policies which will enable schools and colleges to 
procure surplus Government property under the 
most advantageous arrangements. Its two branches 
are: (1) Plans and Programs, and (2) Field Opera- 
tions. The director of the division is Henry F. 
Alves. 


In Conclusion 


The further development of the Office of Education 


is designed to enable the Office to render an increas- 
ingly helpful service to the educational systems and 
institutions of the country. This national service 
agency to education will be increasingly helpful in 
the further development of educational programs and 
practices by diffusing trustworthy information and 
exercising capable leadership respecting ‘“‘the organ- 
ization and management of schools and_ school 
systems and methods of teaching.” The exercise of 
influence by the Office is to be exclusively educational 
in character; hortatory and advisory rather than 
monitory; stimulative rather than repressive; cer- 
tainly never coercive. The staff members of the 
Office of Education and I believe that if the Plan 
of Development is fully consummated, the Office 
will become the beneficent influence in American 
education that befits the official service agency of an 
intelligent, peace-loving, free, and progressive people, 





Higher Education Statistics, 1941, 1943, 1945 


By the Research and Statistical Service 
U. S. Office of Education * 


SURVEY of a sample of higher educational 
institutions as of October 15, 1945, permits 
comparisions of higher education statistics through 
the war up to the first fall following VJ-day. The 
sample consisted of 235 institutions from a list 
of 1,679 drawn in such a way as to provide figures 
reliable to approximately 10 percent in each of 7 
special classifications of institutions. The figures 
for all institutions represent reliability better thap 
5 percent. The 1945 statistics for the sample insti- 
tutions were matched with 1941 and 1943 Biennial 
Survey reports from the same institutions for com- 
parable statistics for these years. The results, 
though based on a sample, are sufficiently reliable 
to reflect major trends and permit comparisons. 


Fall Enrollments Since 1939 


Estimated civilian enrollments in higher educa- 


*Under direction of Francis G. Cornell, plans for this study were 
developed by Willard R. Simmons. Robert E. Iffert took charge of 
editing and summarizing the results and assisted in the preparation 
of final copy. For a full report, see U. S. Office of Education, 
STATISTICAL CIRCULAR, January 15, 1946, “Estimated 
Changes in Volume of Activity in Higher Educational Institutions, 
1941-1945.” 


tional institutions for October of the current aca- 
demic year (1945-46) represent a 25 percent increase 
over the opening enrollments for the year 1943-4. 
October civilian registrations in the prewar year 
of 1939-40 totaled 1,360,000. By the fall of 1943 
only 738,000 civilians were enrolled in higher educa- 
tional institutions. In the fall of 1945 civilian en- 
rollments had reached the level of 926,000.! 

In addition to civilians, fall enrollments of military 
personnel were of notable proportions, both in the 
war year of 1943 and in the fall of the current academic 
year. Combined fall enrollments of both military 
and civilian students slightly exceeded 1,000,000 in 
both 1943 and 1945. Increases in fall enrollments 
of civilians since 1943, therefore, approximately 
equal the losses during the same period in military 
students. 


Differences Among Types of Institutions 


Fall civilian enrollment estimates for men and 
women students for the 3 years, 1941, 1943, and 1945 
for the several groups of higher educational institu- 
tions appear in table 1. 


1 This does not include approximately 26,000 students enrolled in institution 
from which reports are not regularly received. See footnote 1, table 1. 
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as- It is to be emphasized that enrollment figures time during the 3 years reported, and for the two 
and reported here include full-time and part-time resident sexes. In 1941 and 1943, a smaller proportion of 
vice students as of October 15, 1945. As such, they are college men than college women were new students. 
| in not comparable to statistics of higher educational In 1945, however, approximately 34 percent of men 
and institutions from other sources based on special — students were those enrolled for the first time in any 
and groups of institutions, and covering only full-time college, whereas women students entering college 
an- students, or including extension students, summer- _for the first time represented only 30 percent of all 
1001 school students, or students who register later in the | women students enrolled. 
e of year. , 
nal The extent of changes in fall civilian enrollments Differences Between Enrollment 
BE 8° of Men and Women 
han differed among the several types of institutions dur- 
cer- ing the period covered. The greatest relative de- Table 1 shows a decrease of 525,000 in fall enroll- 
the crease from 1941 to 1943 in fall civilian enrollments ments from 1941 to 1943. Most of this decrease, 
‘lan was in teachers colleges, and the smallest relative 491,000, was in enrollment of men students, whereas 
fice decrease for the same period was in Negro institu- enrollment of women students decreased only 34,000. 
can tions. Teachers colleges show the greatest relative | The bulk of the decrease in women enrollments was 
an increase in enrollment from 1943 to 1945. They | among women students who had previously been 
ple, still stand, however, at a relative position for the in college. 
entire period, which is lower than that for any of the During the period 1943-45, the greatest numerical 
other groups of institutions. Negro institutions increase in enrollment was among women students 
constituted the only group showing an increase for (102,000), almost all of whom had previously been 
the entire period 1941 to 1945. in college. On the other hand, the greatest per- 
centage increase was in men students, particularly 
Civilian Students Entering among men entering college for the first time. 
College First Time The net change during the war period 1941-45 
Approximately one-third of college students are has been a 27 percent decrease in enrollment. How- 
usually students in college for the first time. Of — ever, as of the fall of 1945, men students were still 
aa the 360,000 men students in the fall of 1945, 121,000 53 percent below the fall of 1941. In sharp contrast, 
ai were entering college for the first time. There enrollments of women students were 14 percent 
44 were for the same date 170,000 new students among above 1941. Most of the increase in women stu- 
ail the 566,000 women enrolled. dents was among those who had previously been in 
943 There were noticeable differences in the proportion college. Net increases in the number of students 
il of fall civilian students entering college for the first with previous college attendance may be attributed 
en- oops P ° P P P P 
Table 1.—Estimated fall civilian enrollments in higher educational institutions 
ary [Enrollments in thousands] 
the 
mic S Fall of 1941 Fall of 1943 Fall of 1945 
Number 
ary Type of institution of insti- 
) in tutions | All | Men |Women| All | Men | Women} All | Men | Women 
nts 
tely Mi iii 6s is cdhanssatpumeted 11,554 |1,263 | 765 | 498 | 738 | 274] 464/|1926| 360| 566 
ary Universities, colleges, and professional schools ----| 892 1,011 | 653 358 | 587 | 241 346 | 738) 311 427 
Publicly controlled universities, colleges, and 
CLOTEENONET CERNING ooo ss ~ na neees ea 138 | 463 | 296 167 | 260} 100 160 | 325) 133 192 
Privately controlled universities and colleges -- 563 | 485 | 306 179 | 289} 115 174 | 364| 146 218 
Privately controlled professional and technical 
. cet Se ES. OO: TE DES Lee Sa Fre 191 63 51 12 38 26 12 49 32 17 
eachers colleges (publicly and privately con- 
and = asa ly ele RiGee Racer aa ote 179} 102| 39 63| 49| 7 42| | 13 51 
945 Junior colleges (and normal schools) - --_-------- 385 111 58 53 66 19 47 80 26 54 
itu ES EE RE 199 80 46 34 43 14 29 52 19 33 
ll eee 186 31 12 19 23 5 18 28 7 21 
UN oo sven wath xnéiiendabeudause 98 39 15 24 36 7 29 44 10 34 



































; 1 Does not include approximately 125 small institutions for which reports have not been regularly received, although they are listed in the Educational Directory 
tions A sample of these institutions indicates that in 1945 they represented approximately 26,000 enrollments. However, because it was not ible to include comparable 
figures for these institutions for previous years, and because such figures are not usually reported in the biennial reports of the Office of Education, they are not included 
in any of the tables contained herein, 
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to: (1) the return of former students to college; and 
(2) a decline in rate of separation from college. 


Summer-School Enrollments 


Summer enrollments of civilian students did not 
change greatly during the war period. (See table 2.) 
The enrollment of men students in the summer of 
1945 was not up to the level of 1941, but this was 
more than offset by the high registration of women 
students. The total for the summer of 1945 slightly 
exceeded the summer enrollment for 1941. 


Table 2.—Estimated civilian summer enroll- 
ment in higher educational institutions 


[In thousands] 








Sum- | Sum- | Sum- 
Type of institution mer mer mer 
1941 | 1943 | 1945 
Allinstitutions.............. 416.6 | 392.3 | 425.6 
Universities, colleges, and _profes- 
SS “SO 313.7 | 303.8 | 313.9 
Publicly controlled universities, 
colleges, and professional schools_} 153.0 | 134.8 141.0 
Privately controlled universities 
ne he ers 1$3.2 | 161.8 | 157.5 
Privately controlled professional 
and technical schools - _ -_ ~~~ --- > A 15.4 
Teachers colleges (publicly and pri- 
vately controlled) _-_.......-.--- mas 4-67.31 66.3 
Junior colleges (and normal schools)__|_ 13.3 | 11.7 23.1 
Publicly controlled__------------ 12.6 9.1 18.0 
Privately controlled __ _- 2st rar 2.6 ae | 
Negro institutions._..-_____-- 19. 3 19.5 27. 3 

















There is evidence that the wartime experience of 
colleges in the technical fields, plus the desire of in- 
stitutions to supply technically trained persons to 
fill shortages created during the war, have changed 
the pattern of summer enrollment. Marked in- 
creases were shown in the summer of 1945 in en- 
rollments, particularly in privately controlled pro- 
fessional and technical schools, and in junior colleges. 
The figures for privately controlled junior colleges, 
though small, represent a decided trend in expansion 
of summer school activity in this type of institution. 


Staff in Full-Time and Part-Time 
Resident Instruction 


The number of persons reported on resident in- 
structional staff (part-time and full-time) of in- 
stitutions of higher education has not changed 
markedly. From 111,000 in 1939, staff increased to 
114,000 in 1941 and declined to 106,000 in 1945. 
However, there has been a general decrease in the 
number of men on college and university staffs, and 
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a consistent increase in the number of women en- 
gaged in the staffs of these institutions. There are 
some variations to this trend in a few classes of 
institutions. 

In the fall of 1945 there was a slightly higher per- 
centage of women instructional staff which was new, 
as compared with the percentage of new staff mem- 
bers among men. The few instances where there 
were rather large percentages of new staff are in 
those classes of institutions in which there has been 
a perceptible expansion of staff since 1943. 


Changes in Educational 
and General Espenditures 


The institutions in the sample were requested to 
report actual or estimated educational and general 
expenditures for the fiscal 1944-45 and 
1945-46. 

Since 1939, total educational and general expend- 
itures of higher educational institutions increased 
steadily from $522,000,000 to an estimated $697,- 
000,000 for the school year 1944-45. The total 
amount budgeted for educational and general ex- 
penditures for the year 1945-46 is estimated to be 
$737,000,000. This increase was most pronounced 
in the private universities, colleges, professional and 
technical schools, and in Negro institutions. The 
other types of institutions did not in general show 
a marked increase over the same period. 


years 





Further Development in Surplus Property 


Progress is being made in the plans and arrange- 
ments for the disposal of Government surplus 
property to educational institutions. The most 
recent developments concern the establishment of 
State agencies and the promulgation of procedures. 


State Educational Agencies 
for Surplus Property 


As of January 11, 1946, the Governors of 36 
States had responded to Commissioner Studebaker’s 
request that they, or the Legislatures, establish and 
maintain a State Educational Agency for Surplus 
Property, with the functions set forth in Educational 
Surplus Property Memorandum No. 1, to assist 
eligible public and private educational claimants to 
obtain such available surplus property as they need 
and can effectively utilize. It is expected that 
responses from the other 12 States will be received 
in the near future. 

The Governors of 29 States had established ‘4 
State Educational Agency for Surplus Property. 
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These States are: Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, 
Connecticut, Delaware, Georgia, Idaho, Indiana, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, New 
Mexico, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, and Washington. 

In the 29 States named, the Governors had 
designated 18 existing agencies, of which 14 were 
the State boards or departments of education and 
4 were existing over-all State surplus property 
boards. The Governors in 11 States had created 
new State agencies consisting in membership of from 
3 to 15 persons representative of public and private 
educational institutions and instrumentalities and 
libraries. 


Memoranda on Procedures 


Two new memoranda concerning educational 
surplus property have been issued by the U. S. Office 
of Education. One of these (No. 2, January 11, 
1946) indicates the procedure for determining 
eligibility of educational institutions or instrumental- 
ities. ‘The other (No. 3, January 10, 1946) indicates 
the procedure for establishing mailing lists for receipt 
of notices of offerings of surplus property by educa- 
tional institutions and instrumentalities. Copies 
may be had on request. 





THE CLEARING HOUSE 


Items from colleges, universities, 
and higher education associations 











Princeton Fellowship Plan Emphasizes 
Social Studies and Humanities 


Announcement was made in the February 1 issue 
of Higher Epucation of a plan Princeton University 
is putting into operation for bringing groups of invi- 
tation fellows to the University. Following is addi- 
tional information regarding the plan: 

The duties and obligations of each fellow will vary 
according to his needs and the level of his develop- 
ment. Some may be unable at once to decide 
finally upon their special fields of interest. In such 
cases, the fellowship will allow an individual to take 
graduate work in more than one field. Others, who 
may be more advanced, will use the fellowship to 
complete work for a higher degree which was inter- 
rupted by the war. Still others, who may already 
hold the Ph. D. degree, will use the year for re- 
Orientation and intellectual refreshment. 


An important feature of the plan allows each 
fellow to engage in a small amount of teaching, thus 
providing him with opportunity to discover his 
ability and aptitude in the academic life, as well as 
permitting the University to appraise his promise 
as a potential scholar and teacher. Another sig- 
nificant provision allows a fellow to carry on his 
duties elsewhere than at Princeton; in other words, 
a fellow may spend his year at any institution which 
has the best facilities for his own individual scholarly 
development. 

Another group considered eligible for appointment 
as fellows of the University consists of brilliant 
young men, perhaps with literary or journalistic 
ambitions; or young men who have a desire to enter 
public affairs, but who have no specific scholarly or 
academic goal in view and need the chance to orient 
themselves in some field of intellectual endeavor, 
and who—in the light of their experience during the 
year—may ultimately decide to enter upon academic 
life. 

Princeton regards the award of a fellowship as a 
conspicuous honor. The amount of the stipend will 
vary from individual to individual. For example, a 
young unmarried veteran receiving the educational 
benefits provided by the Government may receive 
only $500 additional from the University. Other 
persons, married or further advanced in their careers, 
may receive more than $1,000. Since the plan has 
been in operation, the average contribution to a 
fellow has been $750. 

Up to the first of the year, four appointments had 
been made, and the fellows were on duty at the 
University. By March 1, 1946, Princeton expects 
to have somewhere between 20 and 25 fellows of the 
University on the campus. Almost exclusively it is 
making appointments of young men whose fields of 
interest are the social studies and the humanities. 
“In this way,” according to the report, “it may be 
possible in some measure to redress the unbalance 
which exists in favor of the natural sciences,” for 
which vast support is being given by Government, 
industry, and the universities themselves. 


Operating Policies for Student Housing at 
Minnesota 


The present policy at the University of Minnesota 
provides for priority in University housing facilities 
to residents of the State of Minnesota, according to 
Minnesota Chats, December 7, 1945. The order of 
priority in Comstock Hall, for example, is: (1) 
Minnesota residents outside of the Twin Cities, (2) 
Minnesota residents in the Twin Cities, (3) daughters 
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of alumni outside of Minnesota, and (4) others out- 
side of Minnesota. It is the present plan to give 
priority within each of these four classes to veterans. 

The University distinguishes in its financial op- 
erating policy between those housing accommodations 
provided by State appropriations, such as the School 
of Agriculture dormitories, and those accommoda- 
tions, such as Pioneer and Comstock Halls, which 
have been constructed from earnings and Federal 
subsidies. Those dormitories with State appropria- 
tions are operated on a cost basis without any 
allowance for capital investment in land or buildings. 
Those dormitories constructed from earnings are 
operated at rentals, which in the past have per- 
mitted the meeting of all operating expenses includ- 
ing light, heat, gas, insurance, repairs, etc., plus some 
interest on investment and some depreciation to 
cover future replacement. 

The operating expenses have not included any 
interest on the land investment. The cost of land 
near the University is so high that the resulting 
rental to students would undoubtedly be beyond 
their means if such were included in operating 
costs. Interest on investment and depreciation are 
transferred to a dormitory fund. This dormitory 
fund, established in the late twenties, has been the 
repository of earnings which have been used for the 
construction of new housing facilities. The general 
financial objective has been so to operate those dor- 
mitories not constructed from appropriations as to 
return to the dormitory fund 4 to 5 percent of the 
original investment exclusive of land. The attain- 
ment of this general objective has varied from year 
to year and from hall to hall. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Government Publications 
How to Obtain 


(1) Cost Publications: Send request, enclosing remit- 
tance (check or money order), to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

(2) Free Publications: Request direct from the agency 
issuing them. 


From the U. S. Office of Education 


Radio Programs for Student Listening. Washing- 
ton, D. C., Federal Radio Education Committee, 
U. S. Office of Education, 1946. 9p.mimeo. Free. 


A list of 54 radio programs selected by the Radio Program 
Listening Service Advisory Committee. Information includes 





title, day of the week, Eastern Standard Time, name of the net 
work, and brief description of each program. 


U. S. Office of Education: Section Two, Annual 
Report of the Federal Security Agency, 1945. Wash- 
ington, D. C., U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1945. 76p. 15 cents. 


A brief panoramic view of the services and activities of the U.§. 
Office of Education under the plan of organization existing during 
the final wartime year. 


Publications From Other Sources 
Pamphlets 


“The Inauguration of the University of Chatta- 
nooga Industrial Research Institute.” University 
of Chattanooga Bulletin, Vol. XXIV, No. 4, December 
1945. 28p. Free. 

Proceedings of the inauguration of the institute, including three 
addresses; also abstracts of papers presented to the meeting in 
miniature of the Southeast Tennessee Section of the American 
Chemical Society. 

The President’s Report for 1944-1945, Montevallo, 
Ala., Alabama College, 1945. 28 p. Free. 


A “summation of the work of the College during the 10-year 
period, 1935-1945.” 





HIGHER EDUCATION 


Published semimonthly from September through 
May, by the United States Office of Education. Its 
printing is approved by the Bureau of the Budget as 
required by Rule 42 of the Joint Committee on Printing. 


Prepared in the 
Division of Higher Education 
Fred J. Kelly, Director 


Managing Committee 
Lloyd E. Blauch, Chairman 
Ralph C. M. Flynt Ernest V. Hollis 
Benjamin W. Frazier Ella B. Ratcliffe 


Publication Office: 


U. S. Office of Education 
‘ederal Security Agency, Washington 235, 


Material may be reprinted from HIGHER EDUCA- 
TION without special permission. It is requested that, 
when excerpts are reprinted, they be used so that their 
re meaning is clear. 

Subscription: 75 cents a year in advance (5 cents a 
single copy); to foreign countries, $1. For orders of 
100 — or more in bulk to one address within the 
United States, 25 percent discount is allowed. Orders 
with remittance should be sent to the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 





Watson B. Miller 
Federal Security Administrator 
John W. Studebaker 


U. S. Commissioner of Education 
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